THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
the imminence of Anti-Christ may have been extravagant,
as St. Bernard said it was, but he gave voice to an apprehension
present in many wisely judging minds.
What Abelard and others seemed to them to do was to attack
that citadel at its most sensitive points, and under the guise of
its friends and defenders. They would admit Greek philosophy
to the company of the very elect, claiming for it a real inspira-
tion of God. They would persist in questioning the classic
form of the doctrine of the Atonement, refusing to believe that
Jesus was the ransom for man paid by God to the devil and the
Cross the trap in which the vaulting ambition of the devil was
caught. Worse than either, they would insist on the supremacy
for human beings of human reason, using as their motto
Abelard's startling epigram, "A doctrine is not to be believed
because God has said it, but because we are convinced by reason
that it is so." "He, forsooth," said William of St. Thierry, "is
a critic of the Faith, not a disciple; a reformer, not a learner."
The indictment might have been childish but it was formidable.
You may not think or dispute on the Faith as you please;
you may not wander here and there through the wastes of
opinion, the byways of error. Something certain and fixed is
placed before you; you are enclosed within certain boundaries,
you are restrained within unchanging limits. For faith is not
an opinion but a certitude.
That is St. Bernard writing to the Pope about Abelard's
enormities. The first round of the battle was fought at the
Council of Sens in 1140, and there Abelard was condemned,
and his teaching pronounced "pernicious, manifestly damnable,
opposed to the Faith, contrary to truth, openly heretical."
As he had stood in the church of St. Etienne, where the Council
was held, he had whispered to Gilbert Poree, who stood near,
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